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This publication provides a brief roundup of 
information concerning recent labor developments in 
foreign countries, The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 
ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press, Items 
pertaining to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar 
political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the pressand publications of those countries, with- 
out verification or evaluation of the material presented, 
The publication is prepared by the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, 

This document may be reproduced in part or 
whole without request for specific permission, 

Use of funds for printing this publication ap- 
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training in Peru is 


Vocational 
offered in the regular school system 
by the Government and private groups 


and through other programs; by pri- 
vate and international organizations; 


and by foreign governments. In 
spite of the multiplicity of these 
programs, however, they have not 


fully met the requirements of indus- 
iy. for technical workers and 
skilled craftsmen, The reasons re- 
late not only to cultural but also 
to economic factors, 


Training Programs 


Within the educational system, 
vocational training is offered at 
the secondary level, although in the 
primary grades there are orientation 
courses in agriculture and industry, 
The regular, secondary vocational 
school offers a 5-year program--a 3- 
year cycle of general studies anda 
2-year cycle of specialization in in- 
dustry, commerce, or agriculture, 
The larger and better equipped sec- 
ondary vocational schools are known 
as polytechnic institutes. These 
institutes have been established in 
the last few years primarily to 
train skilled workers. In addition, 
the grandés _undidades__escolares 
(comprehensive schools) combine the 
last two grades of elementary school 


with either the academic or voca- 
tional secondary programs. In 1963, 
there were about 20 such’. schools 


located in the larger cities, 


which foster a more 
have been insti- 


Ref orms 
general education 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN PERU 


last few years: in the 
secondary level 

Guidance pro- 
activities, 


tuted in the 
curriculumsof the 
vocational schools, 
grams, extracurricular 
and directed study periods are in- 
cluded. Increased emphasis on aca- 
demic subjects in the vocational 
schools was counted upon to enable 
vocational students to continue 
their education at the postsecondary 
level. However, such a curriculum 
was found to provide insufficient 
preparation for advanced academic 
and vocational studies. As a result, 
the recently opened polytechnic in- 
stitute in Lima has_ reduced its 
academic work and expanded its vo- 
cational training and is planning to 
establish a training-within-industry 
program, Polytechnic institutes in 
Trujillo, Cajamarca, Huancayo, and 
Pufio are to follow suit. 


The responsibility for appren- 
ticeship training is with the Na- 
tional Service of Apprenticeship and 
Industrial Labor (Servicio Nacional 
de Aprendizaje y Trabajo Industrial-- 
SENATI), an apprenticeship training 
program established in 1962 and sim- 
ilar to those in operation in Brazil 
and Colombia. (See Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, December 1963, pp. 10- 
12.) The initiative for the SENATI 
came from the country's largest em- 
ployers association--the National 
Society of Industries--which recog- 
nized the need for skilled manpower. 
Six representatives from industry 
and one from the Peruvian Confeder- 
ation of Labor (Confederacion de 
Trabajadores del Perfi--CTIP) joined 


- 
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with technicians from the Ministries 
of Development, Education, and Labor 
and Indian Affairs to form the di- 
rectorate of the Service, All estab- 
lishments with more than 20 employ- 
ees belong to the program (1,280 
establishments, or 3l percent of all 
manufacturing enterprises registered 
with the Government in 1962). The 
activities are financed by the em- 
ployers through a monthly payroll 
tax. In 1963, SENATI provided train- 
585 workers, 359 in primary 
and 226 in second- 
A group of 

received 


ing to 
school programs 
ary level programs. 


SENATI instructors has 
training in Brazil, Colombia, 
land, Germany, the Netherlands, and 


Venezuela. 


The Franco-Peruvian Technical 
Center (Centro Técnico Franco Peru- 
ano) was established in 1956 under a 
French technical assistance program 
which provides public and private 


enterprises with a variety of voca- 
tional training manuals used in 


France. The center's apprenticeship 
section has assisted in the training 
of skilled supervisors, sponsored a 
series of informational meetings for 
Peruvian employers, and offered 
courses in mechanics and electricity 
The center is to become part of the 
SENATI, 


The Military Industrial Train- 
ing Center (Centro de Entrenamiento 
del Industrial del Ejército), which 
gives training for six different 
trades, represents the Army's effort 
to provide its recruits with a basic 
industrial skill prior to discharge. 
Graduates are sought by industry for 
the skills and discipline acquired 
in the Military Establishment, 


The National Action Center for 
Increased Productivity (Centro Na- 
cional de Accién para el Incremento 
de la Productividad--CENIP, more 


Eng- 


popularly referred to as the Nation-| ski 
al Productivity Center) was outer ing 
lished with the help of the United 
States Agency for International 
Development to meet some of Peru's 
manpower problems. Although oriented 
toward solving productivity problems, hay 
the CENIP has conducted a variety of | mee 


programs, particularly for training) nee 


Ski 





foremen, industrial managers, and! dro 

trade union leaders, and plans an) and 

on-the-job training program, \sio 
{ 


The International Labor Organi-| 
zation (ILO) is conducting voca-| sch 
tional training schools’ in the Pufo) lac! 
area, under its Andean Program. Thejon 
Andean Program, one of the ondeie ene 
development programs in Latin Amer-|sub: 
ica, is a’ cooperative enterprise of/|men' 
five United Nations agencies. The|tio 
program has received aid from addi-| 
tional organizations throughout the 
world, including the American Feder-| 





ation of Labor and Congress of In- 

dustrial Organizations (AFL-CIO),; A 
other trade unions, and from busi-| lst. 
nesses and _ foreign Governments, | 24.. 
Under the Andean Program, the Toracoj3d.. 
Vocational Training Center has re-|4th. 


ceived financial aid from the German| 5th. 
Trade Union Federation (DGB). The} 
center trained 60 students in car- 
pentry and engineering during its 
first year of operation, 


National Center for _ the 
Instructors in Huancayo 
(Centro Nacional de Capacitaciin de 
Instructores de Huancayo) was orga- 
nized with assistance fromthe United 
Nations Special Fund and_ technical 
aid from the ILO. Its objective is 
the improvement of manpower skills{is m 
in the Sierra (highlands) throughjados 
training of instructors and programs|the | 
of technical and craft education, calle 
Unite 
In the private sector, only thejwhite 


large firms have developed programs}obre: 
of on-the-job training to improvefemple 


The 
Training of 














Nation- 


$s ©6estab 

2 United 
1ational 
r Peru's 


skills, provided off-the-job train- 
ing, Or promoted career development. 


Skilled Manpower Requirements 





»riented 
>roblems, 
riety of | 
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rs, and| 
»lans anj| 


These various programs, however, 
have not been wholly successful in 
meeting Peru's skilled manpower 
needs, chiefly because of the high 
dropout rate in vocational schools 
and the higher prestige of profes- 


\sional and white-collar employment. 
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School dropouts, resulting from 
school failure, economic hardship, 
lack of schools, or lack of interest 
on the student's part drastically 
reduce the number of students in the 
In 1961, enroll- 


tional schools was as follows: 


Enrollment 
Number Percent 





Grade 


100.00 
37.67 
26.28 
18,84 
12.09 

5.12 


a oeeeveaeeee 16, 200 


of profes- 
emp loyment 
of many 


The higher prestige 
sional and white-collar 
resulting in the reluctance 


persons to do manual labor, has been 


strengthened by the distinction made 


by law between obreros and empleados 
and by the higher benefits empleados 
receive. 1/ Young people still pre- 
fer 


the lower echelons of office 





ve is 
skills 


is made between obreros 


distinction 
and emple- 


1/ Frequent legal 


hroughjados in Peru. With minor exceptions, 
ograms|the term "obrero" refers to what are 


on. 


ly thejwhite-collar 
ograms/obreros are 


called blue-collar workers in the 
United States and "empleados" to 
workers, In Peru, 


hourly paid workers and 


nprovefempleados are generally salaried. 








work to preparation for skilled in- 
dustrial jobs. A Government’ survey 
of 523 vocational school graduates 
in the period 1950-58 revealed that 
only 43.4 percent found jobs intheir 
fields of training. Of the rest, 
9.6 percent became self-employed, 
6.1 percent continued to study, 25.2 
percent became Government employees, 
and 15.7 percent pursued other ac- 
tivities. Of 2,359 public and pri- 
vate technical school graduates, only 
280 (12 percent) found employment in 
industrial firms. 


Although many graduates of voca- 
tional schools are not entering in- 
dustry because of prejudices against 
blue-collar work, others are not 
being hired by industrial firms in 
any considerable number because there 
are at present no available posi- 
tions for them. When 19 of Peru's 
largest employers (employing 52,368 
workers, or 40 percent of all workers 
in firms of 20 workers’ or more) 
were surveyed by Stanford University 
in the spring of 1964, only 2 firms 
had definite plans to expand, Many 
others intended to reduce their per- 
sonnel, Fully half of the employers 
interviewed emphasized that their 
work force was "highly stable." La- 
bor unions have contended that mech- 
anization has resulted in a cutback 
in employment. This position may be 
supported by data of the National 
Employment and Human Resources Serv- 
ice (Servicio del Empleo y Recursos 
Humanos), which show that 77,359 man- 
ual workers were employed in the 
Lima-Callao area in March 1963, or 
4,057 fewer than in April 1962, al- 
though industrial production in this 
area had increased in that period, 
Management representatives argue 
that the restrictive social benefits 
required by law leave little choice 








but to mechanize,--U,S. Embassy, 
Lima, United States and Peruvian 
publications. 

















VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNDER TUNISIA'S DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR 1962-64 indt 


Expansion and construction of voca- 
tional training facilities and en- 
largement of the vocational teaching 
staff are prominent in the Tunisian 
Government's development plan for 
1962-64, The vocational training 
program prescribed by the 3-year 
plan involves primarily the Minis- 
tries of Education, Public Health 
and Social Affairs, and Agriculture, 


Ministry of Education 


The program in the Ministry of 
Education centers around the "'Col- 
leges Moyens" (3-year technical high 
schools), The first-year curriculum 


in the Colleges Moyens includes a ba- 


sic core of academic subjects, such 
as Arabic, French, English, history, 
geography, religion, mathematics, 


and natural science. Following this, 


students may specialize in the 
schools' commercial or industrial 
sections, The commercial section 
offers courses in general commerce, 
accounting, typing, stenography, 
business writing, and labor legisla- 
tion, The industrial section empha- 
sizes shopwork; courses’ include me- 


chanics, construction,technical math- 


ematics, electricity, and physical 


sciences, 
63, approximately 15,000 students 


were enrolled in 65 Colleges Moyens 
and similar schools. The 3-year 
plan called for the expansion of 
these facilities to accommodate about 
20,000 students by the end of the 
year 1964, 


4 


In the academic year 1962- 


Ministry of Public Health 
and Social Affairs ’ ters 


The Manpower Service of the! ernn 
Ministry of Public Health and Social! at 
Affairs is made responsible by law) trai 
for (a) establishing preapprentice-| the 
ship training centers; (b) conduct-! traj 
ing a program of apprenticeship and) mech 
on-the-job training in some 500 es-| ,, y 
tablishments which participate in agri 
the program; (c) expanding the net- meta 
work of centers for adult vocational pent 
training and skill improvement; and) to 9 
(d) conducting a more specialized majo 
Mason Helpers Program, cour. 


Preapprenticeship Training Cen- ong , 
ters. The preapprenticeship centers) trai, 
are designed to provide basic voca-) on-¢} 
tional instruction to youths between pect. 
the ages of 14 and 17 who have com-) apoys 
pleted their primary education but 
have not continued their schooling, 

The Government anticipates that grad) Thre 
uates of these centers will be better and g 
prepared for apprenticeship in in-| offey 
dustry by familiarization - with the chani 
basic tools and processes. Courses tricg 
of study last for 1 year and include phe ¢ 
parts assembly, forging, welding, two a 
sheet iron work, the operation of com- and 
bustion engines, and_ general COM train 
struction, In 1963, there were 17 annua 
preapprenticeship centers, each with 
an average enrollment of 40 trainees ) 
Fifty such centers are planned forgoal 
construction by 1965. to es 
ters 
Pre-a yea 
apprenticeship training is followed 





| 
| 
} 








by an apprenticeship ranging from 2 ters, each accommodating about 20 











to 5 years in established local trainees, were operating in 19 towns 
firms. By the end of 1963, the Tu- and villages. 
nisian Government had placed an es- 
timated 4,000 to 5,000 young people Ministry of Agriculture 
age 15 to 18 as apprentices in local 
businesses, In addition, some _ 100 The program in the Ministry of 
advanced trainees had been placed in Agriculture is conducted through a 
industry under an advanced appren- system of training schools, including 
| ticeship program for technicians, the 3-year Superior School of Agri- 
| culture, which graduates an average 
Adult Vocational Training Cen- of 10 agricultural engineers each 
‘ters. The adult vocational training year after a 3-year course; the Sec- 
program is a key project in the Gov- ondary School of Agriculture, which 
d the) ernment 's 3-year development plan. graduates about 30 technical assist- 
social’ At the end of 1963, several adult ants a year; eight 3-year agricul- 
py law training schools were operating in tural Colléges Moyens, with a_ total 
itice-| the Tumis area, including centers for of approximately 800 students; and 
iduct-} training in auto mechanics, general four agricultural vocational train- 
> and mechanics, shoemaking,and tailoring, ing centers, whichoffer 2-year cours- 
JO €S- ag well as centers specializing in es to 475 students. By 1965, the 
fe in agricultural machinery mechanics and Government expects to have created 
e net- metal working. By 1965, the Govern- 3 new Secondary Schools of Agricul- 
tional ment expects to have established 18 ture, 1l new agricultural Colléges 
t; and) to 20 centers for such training, the Moyens, and 7 additional centers for 
alized majority of which will offer 6-month agricultural vocational training. 
courses, each to train an average of 
75 workers at any one time, By the National Institute of Occupational 
g Cen-| end of the 3-year plan, the adult Training and Productivity 
enters training centers, together with the 
voca-| on-the-job training program, are ex- An important feature of the Gov- 
etween pected to have trained a _ total of ernment's overall vocational train- 
€ com- about 3,000 skilled adult workers. ing program was the opening in May 
on but 1963 of the National Institute of 
oling. Skill Improvement __Centers, Occupational Training and Productiv- 
t grad Three centers for skill improvement ity. The institute was established 
better and advanced technical training were primarily to train instructors for 
n in- offering l-year courses in auto me- the various vocational training cen- 
th the chanics, general mechanics, and elec- ters described above; a goal of 60 
ourseS trical technology at the end of 1963. to 100 graduates annually is envis- 
ncludé The Government expects to establish aged. In addition, the institute is 
ding, two additional centers by late 1964, designed to be a center for research 
of com-and the five centers together will into ways to increase productivity 
con train approximately 400 persons in the country's various activities 
ite \ annually. through modernization and also 
+h with through frequent review and reform 
-ainees M H Program. The of the overall vocational training 
>d fol goal of the Mason Helpers Program is program, The program of the insti- 
to establish, by 1965, some 50 cen- tute is divided into an Occupational 
\ters to trainatotal of 1,000 masons Training Section and a Productivity 
Pre-a year. At the end of 1963, 23 cen- Section. The former section holds 


yl Lowed 





management seminars for senior man- ket studies and in conducting other 
agement personnel and organizes reg- research aimed at improved efficiency 
ular visits for its staff to the and productivity. The institute was 
various training centers throughout partially financed by a contribution 
the country to give firsthand guid- of US$1.1 million from the United Na-| 
ance to training activity in prog- tions Special Fund, and also re- | 
ress in these centers. The Produc- ceived technical assistance from ll | CAN 
tivity Section instructs workers in experts from the International Labor | 
preparing business surveys and mar- Organization--U,S, Embassy, Tunis, 
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CANADA AND WESTERN EUROPE 








CANADA 


Unemployment Measures Debated. 
The question of whether the Canadian 
Government's attack on unemployment 
should now be confined largely to 
regional and structural measures or 
should also include further measures 
to stimulate demand in the economy 
as a whole was debated publicly in 
the spring of 1964, following im- 
provement in that country's labor 
market over the last 3 years. 





unemployment has_ de- 
clined steadily from a yearly aver- 
age of 7.2 percent of the labor 
force in 1961 to 5.5 percent in 1963, 
The decline continued into the first 
quarter of 1964, totaling 4.6 per- 
cent in March, as compared with 5.8 
percent in March 1963. Concurrently, 
employment, notably in manufacturing 
and serviceg, has shown a strong up- 
ward trend. This development, to- 
gether with the wide diversity of 
regional unemployment--from 3.7 per- 
cent in the Prairie Region to 9.5 
percent in-the Atlantic Region--has 
convinced Government experts’ that 
the broad general measures employed 
in the past will be less useful in 
dealing with the remaining unemploy- 
ment problem, 


Overall 


The Conservative government, 
inaugurated in 1960 when Canada was 
suffering from generally high unem- 
ployment, undertook a variety of 
measures to stimulate the whole 
economy, and thus increase total em- 
Ployment, as well astoassist desig- 
nated "depressed" areas and correct 


Structural imbalances in the labor 
market, The Liberal government, 


which came into office during the up- 
turn of the business cycle, has 

carried forward and improved the 

existing structural and regional pro- 
grams and has furthered measures to 

promote exports, It has not, how- 

ever, deliberately used _ fiscal 

policy to stimulate aggregate de- 

mand, The Finance Minister main- 

tains that the country's’ unemploy- 

ment problem is changing from a 

general to a primarily regional one, 

and that plans and policies must 

increasingly be designed to meet the 

special needs of certain areas or 

population groups, The labor market 

measures in the 1964 budget are 

limited to an extension of tax in- 

centives in depressed areas from 
1965 to 1967, payment of family 

allowances for children 16 to 17 

years of age who remain in school, 

and monetary assistance to students. 

The Government, aware of the wide 

range of labor shortages in the 
skilled and professional categories 

in some areas, and of high unemploy- 

ment in others, is particularly 

emphasizing programs for intensified 
education and training. 


the Government's 
particularly in 


Critics of 
present position, 
the labor movement, are not satis- 
fied that the economy of itself, 
aided only by the measures indicated 
above, can now achieve the goal of 
full employment. Their main concern 
is the growing rate of automation, 
the effects of which are just be- 
ginning to be felt in Canada. A 
number of conferences in recent 
months, sponsored by labor unions 
and universities, have explored 
means of coping with the anticipated 


j 





impact of automation on employment, 
The biennial convention of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (CLC) in April 
1964 adopted a "Statement of Econom- 
ic Policy," which demanded that 
Canada's Economic Council give top 
priority to a study of the long- 
range implications of technological 
change. Speakers at the convention 
also urged creative Government ac- 
tion on a broad scale and, among 
other recommendations, called for 
massive expenditures for social pur- 
poses, e.g., construction of needed 
schools and hospitals, to create 
employment. 


The Economic Council is expect- 
ed to complete by the end of 1964 
a study on the growth potential of 
the economy up to 1970 and then make 


recommendations to resolve’ some of 
the issues under discussion. At the 
same time, the Government is press- 


ing ahead with its regular manpower 
program and sponsoring seminars to 
acquaint businessmen, labor leaders, 
and others with its special pro- 
grams for depressed areas, (See 
Labor Developments Abroad, November 
1963, pp. 5-6.) In view of the 
current economic boom which is ex- 
pected to continue for some time, 
the Government apparently does not 
expect to modify its economic poli- 


cies in favor of greater economic 
expansion, In fact, some Government 
economists are on the watch for 


signs of inflationary pressures in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
--U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. 





BELGIUM 


Special Bonuses _ for Unionists 
Spread in Belgium. In Belgium, 
where about 60 percent of the eligi- 
ble labor force is unionized, a 
system of annual bonuses to union 
members is becoming prevalent, This 
is being used by the unions in their 
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demands as an incentive to increase 
membership in unions, This approach 
is increasingly preferred to con- 
tract provisions making union member- 


ship a condition of employment. 


The Federation of Belgian Indus- 
tries opposes the union-members-only 
bonuses on the grounds that an en- 
ployer should not descriminate. In 
metal fabrication, the nation's 
largest industry, the employers’ 
association has successfully resisted 
demands for this new benefit for the 
industry as a whole. Under mounting 
union pressure, however, the special 
benefit has been adopted ona nation- 
production workers in 
of industries 


al basis for 
an increasing number 
over the past 2 years. As of early 
1964, these included the textile, 
garment, coal mining, cement, oil, 
chemical, tobacco, laundry and dry 
cleaning, and gas and electricity 
industries, as well as a few firms 
in many other industries, includ- 
ing some in metal fabrication. Al- 


together, about one-third of all pro- 


duction workers in industry are cov- 
ered by contracts providing the  bo- 
nus, In department stores and in the 


gas and electricity industries, sub- 
stantial numbers of white-collar em- 


ployees also receive this benefit. 
The annual bonuses vary in 
amount from the equivalent of $4.80 


the industry, 


to $70, depending on 
when agree- 


Management negotiators, 
ing to the special 
propose that it be $10 or less a 
year, i.e., no more than half of the 
annual union dues. Although the 
national agreement signed for the 
coal mining industry in 1963 explic- 
itly established a bonus ceiling of 
50 percent of dues, in 
agreements the benefits go beyond 
this percentage. In two industries 
known in Belgium as pace setters in 
fringe benefits--the oil industry 


benefit, usually, 


most other}. 
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and the gas and electricity indus- 
try--the annual bonus for union mem- 
bers is $30, or about one and a half 
times the amount of union dues, 


The efforts to establish a per- 
centage ceiling are the result of 
the broad terms of the first impor- 
tant unionist benefit contract, that 
adopted for the 12,500 workers in 
the cement industry in 1953. The 
contract guaranteed union members a 
"productivity" bonus under a formula 
based on the industry's annual in- 
crease in total sales since 1949, 
During the first year of the con- 
tract this bonus was only $13; in 
1963, it was $40, or more than twice 
the union dues, 


After 3 years of 
the textile industry, in September 
1963, signed a contract reserving 
"special advantages" to union mem- 
bers--the largest breakthrough so 
far in labor's campaign for prefer- 
ential benefits. An industrywide 
fund pays a bonus of $4.80 a year to 
unionists, plus a supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit of $0.60 a day 
after 8 days of unemployment, Some 
large textile firms not covered by 
the national agreement pay more; one 
emp Lloying 3,800 workers pays a 
unionists-only premium of $24 a year, 


resistance, 


well over half the average weekly 
Salary. 
Many of the agreements provide 


a quid pro quo for the employer. 
The national textile agreement, for 
example, states that unionists can 
lose their bonuses if they engage in 
a "disturbance of the social peace"-- 
a restriction that has been applied 
to penalize workers who anticipated 
in a wildcat strike, Under most of 
the agreements, the unions, under 
penalty of loss of the bonuses, are 
explicitly or implicitly bound to 
respect “social peace,"' which is 








interpreted to mean that the unions 
must provoke no strikes during the 
life of the collective bargaining 
contract and must refrain from de- 
manding wage increases over and 
above those already negotiated, 
This sanction is especially signifi- 
cant because labor-management con- 
tracts in Belgium generally have no 
legal status, and hence are not le- 
gally enforcible, except in those 
instances where a contract is pro- 
mulgated as a royal decree (akin to 
an Executive order). 


Some union leaders oppose this 
new fringe benefit. In the construc- 
tion industry, particularly, there 
is little need for such an arrange- 
ment, since the industry's labor- 
management practices help to promote 
a high rate of unionization (about 
75 percent). Even among some of the 
union leaders who support the spe- 
cial bonus there are misgivings. 
They fear that organized labar could 


be hampered by the "social peace" 
clauses and that its ranks may be 


swelled with bonus seekers. 


union leaders, however, 
although still opposed in principle 
to "compulsory unionism,"' have in 
recent years come to accept the spe- 


Most 


cial bonuses as a modern Belgian 
version of the U.S. union-security 
clause. Two developments--the coun- 


try's full employment and the growth 
of fixed-term union contracts--have 
combined to produce this attitude. 
One practical incentive for main- 
taining union membership in Belgium 
has been that the unions in practice 
have a near monopoly in dispensing 
the Government's unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. Full employment 
has nearly canceled this incentive, 
except in sectors which experience 
seasonal unemployment. Another incen- 
tive for regularly paying union dues 
stems from the old union practice of 


-o 
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making open end agreements. Con- 
tracts today are generally for l- or 
2-year terms, without provision for 
wage reopening, during which the 
unions seldom bargain for supple- 
mentary increases. 


In the cement industry, where 
labor and management in the post- 
World War II period made a special 
effort to establish a_ long-term 
"social budget," including wage in- 
creases, union membership dropped 
from 65 percent of the work force to 
a low of 45 percent in 1953. After 
the special bonus was adopted in 
1953, union membership increased to 
85 percent in 1954, and with bonuses 
at the high of $40 for each of the 
past 3 years, 99 percent of the 
cement workers now carry a_ union 
card. In industries with smaller 
bonuses, however, the impact of the 
new benefit has been less. Although 
no survey has been made _ regarding 
the effect of the bonus, union 
sources estimate that, except for 
industries with exceptionally large 
bonuses, union membership generally 
goes up only about 5 percent asa 
result of the added financial incen- 
tive.--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 





"Social Charges" Rise. "Social 
charges"--contributions for social 
security, holidays, vacations, etc.-- 
which will be paid by Belgian indus- 
tries during 1964 are’ substantially 
above those paid during 1963, the 
Federation of Belgian Industries 
(FIB) reported in its April 1964 
Bulletin. These charges’ represent 
40.5 percent of the employer's pay- 
roll costs for time actually worked 
by blue-collar workers, compared 
with 37.0 percent in 1963. Govern- 
ment-required social charges on be- 
half of white-collar workers repre- 
sent 31.40 percent of the _ total 
payroll, compared with 29.15 percent 
in 1963. (See accompanying table 
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and Labor Developments Abroad, Sep- 


tember 1963, pp. 6-7.) 





Social security contributions 
are the largest component of social 
costs--21.1 percent for blue-collar 
workers (18.95 in 1963) and 15.85 
percent for white-collar employees 
(14.65 percent in 1963). The second 
largest item is for vacations, 9 
percent for both groups of workers 
(8 percent in 1963). 


The social security percentage 
contributions, it should be noted, do 
not accurately picture employer cost, 
because the rates are computed on 
four different bases--on gross earn- 
ings and on three different monthly 
income ceilings. In calculations 
documented at length in its Bulletin, 
the FIB makes adjustments for the 
varying ceilings and computes the 
social charge percentages applicable 
to the total cost of direct wages. 


The FIB analysis does not in- 
clude all social charges, since some 
industries grant more holidays and 
more vacation time than is legally 
required. It also omits three legal- 
ly required social expenditures from 
its calculations: 


1. Employer-paid subsidies of 
work commutation tickets, which na- 
tionally cost employers an estimated 
$8 million a year, not including ad- 
ministrative expense. The cost was 
omitted from the percentages because 
it may vary from zero to more than 5 
percent of wages and salaries. 


2. Supplemental unemployment 
compensation, which is paid national- 
ly in industries such as_ construc- 
tion. These costs are often about 
15 percent of wages and salaries. 


3. A contribution for the pre- 
vention of occupational diseases 
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Percentage Cost of Legally Required "Social Charges" to Belgian Employers, 
April 1-December 30, 1964 
Percent with Total percent 
’ ‘ Percent 
Social charge ceilings 1/ corrected for 
ee ss ceiling 
I III 
Blue-collar workers 
Total charges...... 5.05 15.25 30.4 50.25 
Paid by employers....... 2.65 12.75 25.4 40.5 
Social security 2/.... 2.65 12.75 6.0 21.1 
VacationS..........0.% -- -- 9.0 9.0 
Work accidents........ -- -- 3.7 3.7 
Benevolent leave 3/... -- -- 5 5 
Holidays..... tneeeenes -- -- 4.6 4.6 
Supplemental sick pay. -- -- 1.6 1.6 
Paid by workers: 
Social security....... 2.4 2.3: 5.0 9.75 
White-collar employees 
Total charges...... 5.3 10.25! 15.25 | 14.95 37.6 
Paid by employers....... 3.35 6.0 12.75 14.95 31.40 
Social security 2/.... 2.6 6.0 | 42.75 -- 15.85 
OUT TOUR. ccc he kx oo 0:00 -- -- -- 9.0 9.0 
Work accidents........ -- -- 1.0 1.0 
Benevolent leave 3/... -- -- °5 -5 
ad) oS ee -75 -- 3.45 4.05 
BICR LEAVE. 6.0 cece e ee -- -- 1.0 1.0 
Paid by employees: 
Social security....... 1.95 4.25; 2.5 -- 6.2 




















1/ Certain of the social char- 
ges are paid only ona portion of a 
worker's monthly wage. The monthly 
ceilings on which the charges are 
paid vary, and the variations are 
keyed as follows: I, up to . 8,400 
Belgian francs (BFr); Il, up to 


BFr 8,800; and III, up to BFr 11,500. 


(1 BFr=US$0.02.) These ceilings are 
"indexed," i.e., tied to the Govern- 
ment's retail price index. The ceil- 
ings listed are indexed at 115.50, 
and will go up by 2.5 percent the 
second month after the retail price 


118.25 for 2 straight 
1964, the index 


index exceeds 
months. In April 
was 118.21. 
2/ Social 
unemployment, sickness disability, 
occupational disease, health care, 
family allowances, and pensions. 


3/ Leave granted for state occa- 
sions. 


security includes 


Source: Bulletin de la Fédéra- 
tion des Industries Belges, April 10, 
1964, p. 294. 
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which some employers will have to 
pay, beginning later in 1964. The 
percentage cost has not yet _ been 
announced.--U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Conciliation Agreement Con- 
cluded in the Metal Industry. The 
Confederation of Metal Employers' 


Associations (Gesamtmetall) and the 
Metal Industry Trade Union (IG 
Metall), an affiliate of the German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB), con- 
cluded a new nationwide conciliation 
agreement, on May 12, 1964, for the 
entire metal processing and electri- 
cal appliance industry. The agree- 
ment is intended to set up a volun- 
tary conciliation system, adminis- 
tered jointly by the union and the 
employers' association. The agree- 
ment. provides for (a) automatic 
activation of conciliation machinery 
if collective bargaining negotia- 
tions fail, witha "cooling-off peri- 
od"' of up to 22 working days; (b) 
appointment of "impartial" chairmen 
with full voting rights to preside 
over regional conciliation boards; 
and (c) establishment of a "concilia- 
tion court" to interpret the agree- 
ment in the event of differences 
between the two parties. 





A previous agreement was termi- 
nated by the metalworkers in 1959 in 
protest against a Federal Labor 
Court decision which held IG Metall 
liable for damages suffered by the 
firms involved in a 1956-57 metal- 
workers' strike in Holstein. The 
earlier agreement, like the present 
one, recognized the right to strike, 
but in effect, left to the Federal 
Labor Court the determination as to 
when a strike was permissible. The 
present agreement seeks to avert ill- 
timed strikes (by management stand- 
ards), specifying a cooling-off peri- 
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od to begin immediately after the 
breakdown of collective bargaining. 






Ad hoc regional conciliation 
boards composed of two members each 
from management and labor, plus an 
impartial chairman, are to be estab- 
lished within 5 days after the de- 
clared failure of collective bargain- 
ing negotiations. If an agreement 
cannot be reached, the conciliation 
board shall submit its own proposal, 
which is not binding and which may 
be accepted or rejected by the par- 
ties within 6 days. If the concilia 
tion proceedings fail, the parties 
are then free to take militant 
action. 
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During a strike or lockout, the 
parties may agree to submit their 
case to a "special conciliation 
board," composed of three represen- Sch 
tatives from each side ard one impar- 


tial chairman. 
Prof 
* . * ul 
A national conciliation board Rege 


composed of three representatives] ,, 
from each side and one impartial jy7,,, 
chairman will have jurisdiction if af p; 
dispute involves all or at least two- 
thirds of the regional metal employ-j} |; 
ers' associations. 


The agreement also provides for} 4, 
the establishment of a "conciliation 
court" consisting of one neutralf g,, 
chairman who has the qualifications , 
of a professional judge and _ two 
representatives from each side. The 
court will have authority to settle 
all disputes arising from interpre- 
tation of the agreement. If the}, 
agreement is violated deliberately F,,,, 
or through negligence by either fray, 
party, the court may impose a_ fine hoy; 
up to 1 million deutsche marks har;; 
(about US$4 million), which will be for 
made available for purposes of com- honth 
mon welfare among workers in the franc 
industry.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. +-U.S 
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AFRICA 





CONGO (LEOPOLDVILLE) 


Teachers' Pay Scale Revised. 


The Congolese (Leopoldville) Govern- 
ment promulgated an ordinance during 
May revising the salary scale of 
teachers and school personnel, The 
new pay scale, retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1963, is as follows: 


Annual salary 
(thousands 
of Congo 
francs 1/) 


School inspectors.......... 240-425 
School administrators...... 195-390 
Professors (4 years of 
university training)..... 260 
Regents (2 years of 
university training..... 195 
Teachers with-- 
Diplomas (6 years of 
secondary schooling)... 180 
Licenses (3-4 years of 
secondary schooling)... 85-100 
Teachers: 
Auxiliary (2 years of 
secondary schooling)... 65 
Substitute (6 years of 
primary education)..... 50 


1/ 1 Congo Fr=US$0.015. 





In addition, teaching personnel 
re entitled to (a) annual incentive 
onuses ranging from 6,500 Congo 
rancs for auxiliary staff to 26,000 
rancs for professors; (b) monthly 
ousing allowances of 800 francs for 
arried teachers plus 2,350 francs 


or each dependent child; and (c) 
onthly family allowances of 270 
francs for each dependent child. 


+-U.S. Embassy, Leopoldville. 
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ETHIOPIA 


National Public Service Program 
for Students Established. The execu- 
tive committee of the Haile Selassie 
Imperial University, on April 17, 
1964, approved a plan establishing a 
National Public Service program for 
university students. Under the pro- 
gram, all full-time degree candidates 
before obtaining their degrees will 
be required to render 1 year of pub- 
lic service for which they will be 
paid a monthly salary of 175 Ethio- 
pian dollars (US$70). The university 
is to prescribe the types of service 
to be rendered, Students who are em- 
ployed by the Government, or are 
physically handicapped, or married 
with dependent children, will be ex- 
empt from the requirement. 


The program, which begins in 
September 1964, will affect initial- 
ly approximately 200 university stu- 
dents who will have completed their 
third year of study by that time. 
With the cooperation of the Ministry 
of Education, these students are to 


be utilized as rural secondary 
school teachers, The university ad- 
ministration anticipates that other 


Ministries and Government agencies 
will also participate by extending 
the program for other services, 


Plans for establishing the pro- 
gram date back to February 1963, at 
which time it was intended that serv- 
ice would be on a voluntary basis. 
After a year of discussions, the ex- 
committee decided to make 
the program obligatory. A major fac- 
tor in the committee's decision was 
a resolution by the Council of Min- 
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isters requiring any Ethiopian study- render a period of Government serv. a 
ing in an institution of higher ice if requested to do so.--U.S. Em a 
learning at Government expense to bassy, Addis Ababa. 
195 
the 
ove 
FAR EAST I 
JAPAN of work, the third consecutive annu- Min: 
al decline. ions 
Wages, Hours, and Employment as 
Reviewed for 1963. In 1963, Japa- The White Paper reveals that} yw.) 
nese wages and employment increased workers regularly employed for anj p,,, 
while hours of work declined, accord- indefinite period (usually for a Trat 
ing to the annual White Paper of the lifetime), in all industries employ-} pj ,, 
Japanese Ministry of Labor. The ing 30 or more workers, had average 
figures show (1) an increase of more monthly cash earnings of 32,727 yen 
than 10 percent in total cash earn- (US$90.91). As seen in the tabula- 
ings, for the third consecutive year; tion below, these earnings represent ing 
(2) an increase since 1962 of 4.1 an 1l.1l-percent gain over the aver-) ,¢¢, 
percent in employment, despite slow age of 29,458 yen (US$81.83) inj ., , 
business activity in the first part 1962--the second highest gain inj o¢ - 
of 1963; and (3) a decline of 0.6 average yearly earnings in the his-} 4,), 
percent since 1962 in monthly hours tory of Japanese wages. The 
dec! 
Average monthly cash earnings} 178. 
(in yen) enir 
1962 Toop OO 
trac 
All] industries... .ccccccccccvccccccccveces 29,458 32,727 
NE od iiss CN 5s oe) daenks BO cceccssveres 31,114 33,858 
EE OS Pee Pet Te eee Peet Ce eee PP eee 27,724 31,636 
a Ee ere eee eee eee? CT ee eee eer eee 27,556 30,204 
PRBS OROIS GN: TOCH1I1 SEAS. 66d ss biv occ ccidecccce 26,907 30,592 
FEGIRRS- BOE BROMPEDCEs oa a be eG Ge eRe ccc ccescees 38,974 43,222 Mini 
Transport and communication. . .i sis iecccccccccces 35,164 38,522 | cons 
Electricity, gaS, and water...cscccscccccccvcere 44,235 48,588 Maras 
Whol 
In manufacturing industries, result of these gains, wage differen; Fina 
the largest increases in average tials among enterprises of different) Tran 
monthly cash earnings were (1) 12.9 sizes were greatly reduced during) Elec 
percent in industries employing 100 1963. 
to 499 workers, (2) 11.5 percent in 
industries employing 5 to 29 workers, The employment index for regu-| the 
and (3) 9.5 percent in industries lar employees in industries employ-| year 
employing 500 workers or more. AS a ing 30 workers or more was 122.2 age | 
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employment.) This low 
believed to reflect 
the shortage of labor which was 
experienced in 1963, especially 
among young workers, rather than a 
scarcity of employment openings. 


index of 
growth rate is 


Index of employment (1960=100) 








(1960=100). The increase of 4.1 
percent between 1962 and 1963 was 
the lowest yearly increase since 
1956, and considerably lower than 
the 7.l-percent increase of 1962 
over 1961. (See tabulation showing 
1955 

All industries.......... 63.8 
Mining. cccccccccccccccccccecs 92.2 
ees CEO e056 e. 66.66 0:6 6 0.4':0'0-0% 51.3 
Mem RS Car tnds« s oc0odocisceccee's 60.6 
Wholesale and retail trade.... 46.1 
Finance and insurance......... 64.7 
Transport and communication... 77.5 
Electricity, gas, and water... 92.9 


The 1963 average monthly work- 
ing hours of regular employees in 
establishments employing 30 workers 
or more was 196.6 hours, a decline 
of 1.2 hours from 1962 and 6.1 hours 
below the record 202.7 of 1960. 
The average scheduled working hours 
declined in 1963 by 0.8 hour to 
178.2 hours because of (1) the short- 
ening of working hours in the manu- 
facturing, wholesale and_ retail 
trade, and transport and communica- 


RRs 6. oo. re ndic some nee ee ated sie ncian mee 
ES ES Taree er > penire 
EEN. . Cees cu cakeeeeebs Cuts wen 
Wholesale and retail trade............. 
Finance and insurance..........+eeeeeee 
Transport and communication............ 
Electricity, gas, and water............ 


The years 1963 and 1962 are the only 
years since 1955 in which the aver- 
age monthly working hours of regular 


1956 1961 1962 1963 
68.2 109.6 117.4 122.2 
96.4 93.0 82.6 67.9 
51.0 119.1 149.8 171.1 
66.4 110.7 116.8 119.4 
52.1 112.3 125.4 138.9 
67.5 107.2 118.0 127.8 
80.3 106.9 111.8 116.4 
92.7 103.2 107.9 107.0 
tion industries and (2) the in- 
crease in the number of holidays. 
Average extra working hours (over- 


time) declined by 0.4 hour to 18.4 
hours because of slow business activ- 
ities in the first part of the year. 


The average monthly hours of 
work in manufacturing industries was 
196.9 hours, a decline of 1.5 hours 
from the 1962 figure, as shown in 
the following tabulation: 


Average monthly hours of work 





1962 1963 
hiatal ee ae 197.8 196.6 
oceeares 191.7 194.6 
cesceese 209.9 207.8 
cecccece 198.4 196.9 
vedae eels 195.4 194.7 
enenerce 177.1 176.2 
oeececece 200.2 199.2 
covccces 181.7 179.7 


workers in manufacturing industries 
have been less than 200 hours. --Japa- 


nese press. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 








POL 
The following titles of books and articles came to U.S 

the. attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- ‘ 
ditions during June 1964, : 

INTERNAT LONAL 

GRE 

International Labor Office, Employment and Economic Growth. Geneva, 1964, 0 
211 . re 
PP a 
----- . Scope and Methods of Collective Bargaining in the Iron and Steel In- IND 





dustry. Report Submitted to and Proceedings of the Seventh Session of the 
Iron and Steel Committee (Cardiff, August 26-September 6, 1963). Geneva, Ind 
1964. 118 pp. (Labor-Management Relations Series: No, 21.) 








U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee 
on Employment and Manpower. The Role of Apprenticeship in Manpower Devel- S 
opment: United States and Western Europe, (Vol. 3 of Selected Readings 
in Employment and Manpower.) Committee Print, 88th Cong., 2d sess. Wash- Kap 














ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 1376 pp. I 
WESTERN EUROPE Mal 
S 


European Economic Community, Commission, L'emploi agricole dans les pays de 
la C.E.E, (The Agricultural Labor Force in EEC Member Countries. Vol. IL: | Nat 
Structure). Brussels, 1964. 61 pp. (Etudes: série politique sociale 7.) N 

















° 

----- . Les Problémes de main-d'oeuvre dans la Communauté en 1964 (Manpower 
Problems in the Community in 1964). Brussels, April 1964. 111 pp. Roy 
M 

F INLAND 

IRA! 

Rinne, Raf. ‘Industrial Relations in Postwar Finland," International Labour 
Review, May 1964, pp. 461-481. Ame 
M 
SPAIN 2 


Syndicate Congress. The Participation of the Workers in the Responsibili- JOR 
ties and Profits of the Development Plan. Madrid, 1964, 41 pp. (In } Jor 











English. ) A 
----- . Trade Union Development. Madrid, 1964, 52 pp. (In English.) TURK 
Orga 

SWEDEN ‘ 


U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee. Unemployment Programs in Sweden. UNIT 
By Martin Schnitzer. Committee Print, 88th Cong., 2d sess. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964, (Economic Policies and Practices, Unit 
Paper No. 5.) 
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U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 


POLAND 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Bibliography of Social 





Science Periodicals and Monograph Series: Poland, 1945-1962. Washington, 
1964. 312 pp. (Foreign Social Science Bibliographies, Series P-92, No. 16.) 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
GREECE 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Economic and Develop- 
ment Review Committee, 1963-64 Annual Review--Greece, Paris, 1964. 57 pp. 





INDIA 


India. Central Statistical Organization, Department of Statistics. Report 
on the Middle Class Family Living Survey, 1958-59, New Delhi, 1964, 169 pp. 





----, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau. Occupational Wage 
Survey, General Report (1958-1959). Delhi, 1963. 232 pp. 








Kapp, William, Hindu Culture, Economic Development and Economic Planning in 
India. A Collection of Essays. London, Asia Publishing House, 1963. 228 pp. 





Malhotra, Prem Chand, Indian Labour Movement. A Survey. 2d ed. Bombay , 
S, Chand & Co., 1963. 218 pp. 





National Co-operative Union of India. Co-operative Policy and Programmes. 
New Delhi, Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation, Department 
of Co-operation, 1963, 189 pp. 





Roy, Naresh Chandra, The Civil Service _ in India, Calcutta, Firma K. L, 
Mukhopadhyay, 1960... 355 pp. 





IRAN 


American Universities Field Staff. Persian Kingship Revisited. Pt.IV: The 
h Agent of Revolution. By E. A. Bayne. New York City, 1964. 
21 pp. (Reports Service, Vol. XIII, No. 2.) 





JORDAN 


Jordan, Department of Statistics. First Census of Population and Housing. 
Amman, Department of Statistics Press, 1961. 367 pp. 


TURKEY 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Economic and Develop- 
ment Review Committee. 1963-64 Annual Review--Turkey, Paris, 1964. 59 pp. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 








United Arab Republic, Institute of National Planning. Regional Seminar on 
Problems of Planning the Labour Force and Its Employment, Cairo, 1963. 278 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
‘ Je 
"Addis Ababa Charter," International Conciliation, No. 546, January 1964, pp, 
25-45. 
Pelissier, Rene. "Spain Changes Course in Africa," Africa Report, Vol. 8, “ 
No, 11, December 1963, pp. 8-11. Ko 
CHAD 
Tchad, Chambre de Commerce, d'Agriculture et d'Industrie. La Republique du 
Tchad, 1961-1962. Monte-Carlo, L'Imprimerie Monegasque, 1962, 193 pp. LA 
GUINEA te 
Hovey, J, Allan, Jr. "Industrial Africanization: A Case Report," Africa Re- 
port, Vol. 8, No. 11, December 1963, pp. 12-14. 
KENYA IN’ 
Kenya, Ministry of Finance and Economic Planning, Economics’ and Statistics 
Divison, Economic Survey, 1963. Nairobi, 1963. 49 pp. | Reg 
I 
Rosberg, Carl G., Jr. "Independent Kenya: Problems and Prospects," Africa | C 
Report, Vol. 8, No. 11, December 1963, pp. 3-7. | 
SIERRA LEONE bevy 
| Pan 


Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Research: Conference Proceedings, y 
March 1962, Ibadan, Nigeria, Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Re-| ¢ 
e 





search, 1963. "Studies of Urbanization in Sierra Leone," by K, Little, pp. 73- | 
76. “Manufacturing Industry inSierra Leone," by J. H. Davies, pp. 142-151, | 


TANGANYIKA 
Taylor, J. Clagett. The Political Development of Tanganyika. Stanford, 1 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1963. 248 pp. 








Pp 

FAR EAST = 

INTERNATIONAL 2: 
Fisher, Charles A, South-East Asia, A Social, Economic and Political Geog- 

raphy. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1964, 831 pp. or 

ti 


Kahin, George McTurnan, ed, Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia. 
2d ed. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1964, (Southeast Asia Pro- 


gram, ) 





Ward, Barbara E,, ed. Women in the New Asia: The Changing Social Roles of 
Men and Women in South and South-East Asia. New York, U. N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1963. 529 pp. 


BURMA 











Burma, Ministry of National Planning. Economic Survey of Burma, 1963. Ran- 
goon, Government Printing and Stationery, 1964, 153 pp. 
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| Geog- 


st Asia, 
(a Pro- 


sles of 
-ional, 
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JAPAN 


Japan, Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics, Japan Statistical 
Yearbook, 1963. Tokyo, Japan Statistical Association, 1964, 559 pp. 








KOREA 


Korea, Bank of Korea, Research Department, Economic Statistics Yearbook, 
1964. Seoul, 1964. 273 pp. Presents new series of indexes (1960=100) of 
industrial production, consumer prices, wholesale prices. 





LAOS 


Lafont, Pierre Bernard, Bibliographie du Laos, De L'Ecole Frangaise D'Ex- 
treme-Orient. Paris, France, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1964, 269 pp. Vol. L. 





LATIN AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


|Report of the First Inter-American Conference of Directors of Labor Education 
Held by ORIT, January 13-17, 1964, Mexico, D.F. Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers, 1964. 50 pp. 








|Panama, Direccion de Estadfstica y Censo. Censos Nacionales de 1960, Panama. 
Vol, V--Caracterfsticas econémicas. Vol. IX--Poblacidén indfgena (National 
Census of 1960, Panama. Vol. V--Economic Characteristics. Vol, IX--Indig- 
enous Population). Panama, 1964, 446 pp. and 127 pp., respectively. 











----- . Estadfstica panametta, demografia: 1962, poblacion, migracién, asis- 
tencia social y educacién (Panamanian Statistics, Demography: 1964, Popu- 
Mi ion, Social Assi E i i Panama, 1964, 123 

pp. (Series "A",) 








sce-- . Estadfstica panamena, empleo: 1960-1961 (Panamanian Statistics, Em- 
ployment: 1960-1961). Panama, 1964. 114 pp. (Series 'M".) 








----- . Estadistfca panamena, ingreso nacional, 1946-1961 (Panamanian Statis- 
tics, National Income, 1946-1961). Panama, 1964. 65 pp. (Series "C".) 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON ARGENTINA 


Explanatory Note 


In Argentina, data on the labor 
force, earnings, hours of work, and 
prices are collected by the Ministry 
of the Treasury, Directorate of Sta- 
tistics and Census, and published in 
the Boletin de estadfstica (Statis- 
tical Bulletin) The latest informa- 
tion is presented in the following 
tables. 








Information dealing with the 
structure of the labor force, based 
on census data, is not available 
for a recent year. The results of 
the 1960 census are presently being 
compiled and should be available 
late in 1964, Latest published cen- 
sus data are for the year 1946, 


Employment. Information on em- 
ployment is collected by means of 
monthly questionnaires sent to es- 
tablishments and is published month- 
ly. The data are adjusted on the 
basis of the results of industrial 
censuses taken at irregular inter- 
vals. The index of manufacturing 
employment is a weighted arithmetic 
average of the indexes for the vari- 
ous industrial groups based on the 
1946 industrial census. The data 
include wage earners employed full 
time by the reporting establish- 
ments, Persons absent because of 
illness, leave, accident, or strike 
are included. 


Hours of Work, Information on 
hours of work is computed by divid- 
ing the total hours worked in each 
industry during the month of refer- 
ence, reported in establishment 
questionnaire returns, by the aver- 
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age number of workers employed in 
that industry during the month, The 
resulting monthly hours are then ex- 
pressed as relatives of the base 
year 1952. The industry averages 
are then weighted by the number of 
persons employed in the’ reporting 
month, to obtain the aggregate manu-> 
facturing average, The data obtained 
from the payrolls of establishments 
cover hours actually worked by wage 
earners, including foremen and ap- 
prentices, 


Wages. The total wage bill in 
each month, consisting of direct 
earnings, overtime, piece rates, 


premiums, bonuses, family allowances, 
and maternity payments, is divided 
by the average number of workers on 
the payrolls during the’ reporting 
month, The all-industry average is 
based upon employment weights de- 
rived from the 1943 census. The data 
refer to all wage earners including 
foremen and apprentices. 


The occupational 
fer to the basic minimum hourly 
rates fixed by contract for semi- 
skilled and unskilled wage earners, 


Price Statistics. The Direc- 
torate of Statistics and Census con- 
ducted its most recent survey of 
family expenditures in the Federal 
Capital in 1960, and published re- 
sults are available. The survey cov- 





ered 1,419 wage-earner families 
whose momthly incomes ranged from 
4,500 to 8,500 pesos (US$54.41 to 


US$102.78). The family unit surveyed 
by the Directorate consisted of hus- 
band and wife, and two dependent 
children, age 6 and 14 years, The 


4 
wage data re- 








-_ 















































previous family expenditure survey survey, a consumer price index was 
covering the Federal Capital was constructed reflecting the distribu- 
conducted in 1943, It, too, covered tion of family expenditures, The 
families of wage earners, The popu- base year is 1960. The index in- 
lation of the Federal Capital was cludes 303 goods and services, Re- 
2,966,000 out of a population of tail prices for these items are ob- 
syed in} 6,475,000 for the Province of Buenos tained from 275 retail and service 
th. The} Aires, according to the 1960 national establishments, of which 206 estab- 
then ex-| census. lishments provide information ona 
ne base weekly or fortnightly basis, and the 
averages From the information gathered remaining 69 provide information on 
imber of | by the 1960 urban family expenditure a daily basis, 
eporting 
fe manu- > 
sbtained Table 1, Argentina, Index of Wage-Earner Employment, by Industry Group, 
i shments Selected Years, 1955-63 
by wane (1952=100) 
and ap- 
Industry 1955 1960 1961 1962 1963 1/ 
; ef 
bith} io AGT tepanttion., .....5; 99.0 85.5 83.0 79.2 71.1 
direct 
rates,| Mining and quarrying........... 105.9 104.1 103.7 104.0 99.7 
lowances, Blectricity.......sccccceces ae 1s 120.0 121.4 118.4 117.6 
Giv BOM) BME OCUUT ING Ko oct cb eds ccs cas 98.5 84,2 81.5 77.7 69,3 
rkers on) Durable goods........... ‘ 98.5 88,5 83.8 79.0 68.8 
>porting RS beak tribe > eb dehale «» da wee 82.9 62.4 55.6 51.0 42.8 
>rage is Nonmetallic mineral 
shts de- PROGUCMs. 0.0 bp cvdae'e eeccee 91.2 79.0 74.1 71.7 65.4 
The data Matakscccicioes tb Aain'e e046 €us 102.5 96.1 89.7 62.5 70.6 
1c Luding Machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment....... eeue 102.8 97.8 95.6 90.6 81.6 
Electrical machinery....... 123.7 442,7 112.4 110.4 89.3 
lata re-, Nondurable goods............. 98.5 81.6 80.1 76.8 69.6 
hourly Food and beverages.......4.. 101.1 86.4 82.8 80.5 79.4 
r- semis POs is cea eesinnes aaa 93.6 3367 py 51.4 51.4 
\rers. Textile mill products...... 89.7 70.0 67.6 61.6 50.1 
CUMERINR. cc cas oer eT ree 105.0 82.4 97.0 102.6 91.6 
Direc- Paper and paper products... 107.3 131.1 130.9 124.5 115.4 
a it delhi Printing and publishing....| 103.2 89,2 83.7 78.6 | 70.6 
‘vey of COME ORIG oo si kd Cid indassdays 100.4 91.9 86.1 84.0 | 73.9 
Federal Petroleum products,........ 108.5 | 109.4; 101.9 99.4 | 97.0 
hed re- a Peer eee se reer Toe ‘ 116.2 ¢ 125.7 136.6 127.5 100.7 
ey cov- Leather...... (tube sawnsaces 94.71 65.7 62.9 55.6 43.7 
milies MLOCOLIBNOING. 6 6 kd. cceeccécs 90.9 | 47.1 37.9 33.3 273 
d from . 
41 te 1/ 11-month average, Argentina, Directorate of Statistics 
urveyed Source: Boletin de estadfstica and Census), various issues, 
of hus-| (Statistical Bulletin) (Buenos Aires, 
pendent 
s. The 
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Table 2. Argentina. Index of Average Monthly Hours Worked Per Wage Earner, 
by Industry Group, Selected Years, 1955-63 
(1952=100) 
Industry group 1955 1960 1961 1962 1963 1/ 
All industries....... “% 102.7 87.7 86.5 77.7 71.6 
Mining and quarrying...... etace 132.0 F255 129.6 131.1 125.9 
BLOCECICIGE 6c cis Biwi vcd se Keck 106.4 114.6 110.5 106.5 105.3 
Manufacturing. ...cccccccccccsee 101.6 85.4 84.2 75.0 68.6 
Durable goods... .....e8- eecces 102.3 91.9 87.7 79.1 70.1 
WOOK. .cccscccsces event eveas 86.0 64.6 57.9 49.8 40.6 
Nonmetallic mineral 
PEOGBCES. 205 2 ps bees ° 97.4 84.5 82.7 77.8 69.6 
BOGE oc bc vesvecees soe teens 105.5 99.2 93.7 79.6 70.5 
Machinery and transporta- ! 
Ee ee cihoul 101.9 92.0 | 88.3 82.4 75.4 
Electrical machinery....... 124.1 97.91 214,° 108.4 90.2 
Nondurable goods........ cece 101.3 81.8 82.2 72.8 67.7 
Food and beverages......... 104.1 89.6 87.5 81.8 84.2 
aa re ra 94.4 57.0 53.5 54.8 55.0 
Textile mill products...... 94.1 73.5 73.4 59.3 49.5 
Clothing........ ews a 87.2 108.7 96.0 83.7 
Paper and paper products... 116.2 127.9 143.0) 131.3 119.5 
Printing and publishing.... 103.6 86.2 85.8 78.3 70.1 
ct .  ) a a re aes 105.5 95.4 90.9 86.6 79.1 
Petroleum products......... 113.7 106.9 100.5 99.8 101.0 
RUBDDEL. .cccccccccescccvccce 116.5 127..4 140.9 118.7 94.1 
LOGtNOT. .cccccscecscccccsese 99.1 61.9 66.6 49.7 42.4 
MiscellaneouS.......sceeees 91.4 51.0 | 42.2} 35.2 28.5 
Argentina, Directorate of 


1/ 11-month average. 


Source; 


Boletin de estadfstica 





(Statistical Bulletin) (Buenos Aires, 
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Statistics) 
and Census), various issues, 















































Earner, § Table 3. Argentina. Index of Average Monthly Earnings Per Wage Earner, by 
Industry Group, Selected Years, 1955-63 
(1952=100) 
963 1/ Industry group 1955 1960 1961 1962 1963 1/ 
71.6 All industries......... 141.8 567.3 697.9 787.7 849.0 
> 
125.9 Mining and quarrying........... sy OS 823.3 984.6) 1,312.4) 1,578.7 
105.3 BO CL CLOG. sii ces Gewdties cee ‘% 140.1 923.5 1,202.5) 1,480.4] 1,962.6 
68.6 MansEacturing, ..oc<e0s% edna 166.0 549.0 675.2 752.6 796.0 
70.1 Durable goods.....ccccccccece 139.0 610.9 739.2 805.2 853.1 
40.6 | WG, Sse cenvessctccebees 116.8 437.8 467.8 523.5 501.4 
, Nonmetallic mineral 
69.6 | products....... Maeehene 124.6 583.9 727.2 866.6 947.2 
70.5 MOGAL. weccis vhsker bas ekves 142.9 664.6 795.0 797.9 850.0 
Machinery and transporta- 

75.4 tion equipment......... 139.9 587.9 728.5 808.6 891.8 
90.2 Electrical machinery....... 176.3 811.6 1,013.2] 1,116.4} 1,101.6 
67.7 Nondurable goods........eeee. 140.7 $11.5 636.4 720.7 761.3 
84.2 Food and beverages......... 151.2 553% 640.4 746.0 907.4 
55.0 Ce a re a 128.4 391.0 452.6 565.2 652.6 
49.5 Textile mill products...... 122.1 389.7 493.3 504.3 469.1 
83.7 COOERINR, ob once us chee hsb een 136.5 520.7 724.9 835.4 780.0 
11935 | Paper and paper products... 169.2 793.5 | 1,190.8] 1,396.6} 1,535.6 
FOES? Printing and publishing.... 140.0 574.1 731.8 823.6 833.2 
79.1 So Sree eee a 142.1 639.2 750.3 896.6 939.4 
101.0 Petroleum products......... 223.0 784.7 851.7] 1,253.2} 1,379.4 
94.1 | eer TEP OreT CULT ET TT 165.6 822.7 | 1,145.5] 1,294.5} 1,108.8 
42.4 SR ORS 6 5 6 65k 5 dds bw et alete Kat 142.7 365.2 486.2 459.6 417.7 
28.5 MiscellaneousS.....c.sccceccee 125.8 304.7 320.5 338.2 311.4 
tistics) 1/ 11l-month average, Argentina, Directorate of Statistics 








Source: Boletf{n de estadfstica 





(Statistical Bulletin) (Buenos Aires, 





and Census), 


various issues, 
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Table 4. 


Argentina, 
Unskilled Wage Earners in the Federal Capital, 





Minimum Hourly Contractual Wages of Semiskilled and 


by Trade, Selected 












































Years, 1957-64 
(In pesos 1/) 
Skill level General Brick-| Carpen-| Electri- : 

and year average| layer ter cian Smith Baker 

Semiskilled workers: 
RODS us 065 d9 0 0:0: ps 8.90 10,00 7.83 10,00 10.00 re 
LO ee 25.47 26.25 24.86 26.25 26. 25 19,53 
iach Od a odie nel 40.30 43.58 33.38 43.58 43.48 33.53 
WES) 0 Gh.0.0:00ih-0% 50. 36 58.21 40.32 58,21 58.21 40.92 
BN lista + wire 59.57 74.82 43.08 74,42 71.12 54.00 

Unskilled workers: 
fy 6.89 Pe 6.88 7.50 7.50 6.00 
(ee a 20, 28 19,69 22.42 19.69 19,69 16.20 
Ce ee 31.46 31.89 29.61 31.89 31.89 27.90 
ik aa ion 39.37 42.78 35.76 42.78 42.78 34.02 | 
te | 46.89 52.38 38.21 52.38 52.38 45.00 
Skill level Paint- Radio ? Print- Shoe- 
techni-| Tailor| Weaver Turner} ; 
and year er ; er maker 
cian 

Semiskilled workers: 
SOR iG sh ddhed e005 10.00 8.30 10,39 7.30 10.78 6,30] 7.73 
RIL Ss cab i0d avd oS 26.25 27.38 29.73 18.94 33.18 27.361 23.3 
hy ea eer ed 43.58 40.96 49.35 33.40 46.97 40.96] 35.02 
RBS Sb wibaeli ds. 0he% wid 58.21 §2,13 60.19 39.07 53.68 52.13] 40.89 
is Seer eee Figen 61.60 70.56 41.88 66.57 61.60] 45.18 

Unskilled workers: 

DUP iaewanevassen tsa 6.35 7.38 6.25 7,50 6.55 5. 88 
PONG cwielees ss eae 19,69 23.39 21.76 a7,43 25.00 23.39] 17.39 
| Serer - 31.89 33.00 35.14 30.21 35.66 33.00] 26.64 
isa tara en ean 42.78 41.98 42.85 35.34 40.75 41.98] 31.31 
Je | reer re 52.38, 50.50 52.54 37.88 50.53 50.50] 34.76 





















1/ Exchange 
1957: 
1960: 
1962: 
1963: 
1964, April: 


rates are as follows: 
1 peso=US$0.0277. 
1 peso=US$0.0115. 
1 peso=US$0.00746, 
1 peso=US$0.00755. 
1 peso=US$0.00730. 


2/ 4-month average, 


Source: 


Boletin de 


estadfstica 








(Statistical Bulletin) (Buenos Aires, 
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Argentina, Directorate of Statistics 
and Census), January-March 1964; Cos 
to de vide, precios minoristas, sala 




































rios industriales (Cost of Living, 
Retail Prices, Industrial Wages) 
(Buenos Aires, Argentina, Director- 
ate of Statistics and Census), April 
1963, pp. 47-48. 

















2d and Table 5. Argentina. Consumer Price Index, Federal Capital, 1/ 




































































lected 1955-April 1964 
(1960=100) 
Year and |General od Cloth- — Housing : Miscell- 
Baker month index ing expendi-| Total Rent Elec- | aneous2/ 
\ tures tricity: 
$055...<:-0| SORE tea? 26.2 15.4 | 45.0 | 48.1 BA: Ay 
Uk 22.4 19.0 28.5 22.0 | 45.1 48.1 23.9; 24.6 
19,591 1957...-00. 27.9 25.4 32.1 27.9 45.5 48.1 27.3 30.3 
33.53] 1958.....4.6. 36.8 34.9 39.2 36.4 46.8 48.1 37.2; 39.8 
40.92]1959.......! 78.6 81.4 69.8 95.7 56.2 48,1 | 114.1! 77.3 
54.00$1960...... .| 100.0 100.0 ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 ; 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1061.......| tide? | EO.0 | t28,6 132.5 | 121.1 | 105.0 | 104.7! 113.0 
ie 145.7 142.8 !} 150.1 171.4 } 130.9 110.3 135.7 |} 152.3 
6.00} 1963....... 180.7 175.5 | 187.6 198.2 | 143.3 115.8 184.0 203.9 
16,20} 1964 | | | 
27.90 January..| 210.0 214.8 ' 203.7 226.1 146.7 121.5 184.0 | 217.7 
34.02} February.! 208.4 241.2:, .203.3 226.5 146.7 121.5 184.0! 218.7 
45.00! March....! 207.8 ; 208.1 : 206.6 226.8 1 146.7 } 121.5 | 184.0: 226.2 
April....; 215-8 | 221.6 | 213.1 196.6 | 146.7 { 121.5 | 184.0 | 226.6 
Shoe- 1/ The population of the Feder- Source: Directorate of Statis- 
maker} al Capital comprised about 46 percent tics and Census (Buenos Aires, Argen- 
of the population of the Province of tina) publications as follows: For 
‘Sines Aires, according to the 1960 1955-57 data, Anuario estadfstica de 
7.78 national census, la Republica Argentina, 1957 (Annual 
23.12 2/ Includes medical and personal Statistics of the Argentine Republic, 
35.02) Cares transportation and communica- 1957), p. 140; 1958-60 and 1961 data, 
40.89] tions, and other expenses. Bolet{n de estadfstica (Statistical 
45.18 Bulletin), July 1959, p. 837, and 
Note: The index has been ad- July-September 1963, p. 48, respec- 
justed to take into account changes tively; and 1962-April 1964 data, 
5,88) 12 weighting factors that occurred Costo de vida, precios minoristas, 
17.39 after the 1960 urban family expendi- salarios industriales (Cost of Living, 
26. 64 ture survey. Retail Prices, Industrial Wages), 
31.31 April 1964, p. 10. 
| 34.764 
tistics 
64; Cos 
s, sala 
Living, 
Wages) 
rector- 
, April 
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Table 6, Argentina. Distribution of Average Annual 
Expenditures of Wage Earners' Families, Federal 
Capital, 1/ 1960 





Group Percent distribution 





TOCRL «ole s6-4ie hice oie haaeve we 








Food and beverages... ccccsscves 
BONE. adic 
BLOGEVCIGICY 00 i cies ice Wddbed eee’ 
Other household expenditures 3/ 
Clothing... .ccccscece 
Miecellandous Gs 6. 6c tevvacecct 








1/ Survey covered 1,419 wage earners' families, 
each including husband and wife and 2 dependent 
children, Family incomes ranged from 4,500 to 8,500 
pesos a month (US$54.41 to US$102.78). The popula- 
tion of the Federal Capital comprised about 46 per- 
cent of the population of the Province of Buenos 
Aires, according to the 1960 national census. 

2/ Data published as reported, 

3/ Includes fuel and ice. 

4/ Includes medical and personal care, trans- 
portation and communications, and other expenses, 


Source: Technical Guide, Section I, Consumer 
Price Indices (Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1963), unnumbered page. 











